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Achievements by Women 

HE Pictorial Review is going to fer- 

ret out from the highways and by- 
ways the women who have contributed 
toward the progress of this earth’s do- 
ings. The announcement, published in a 
circular sent out by the Pictorial Review, 
states: 


“Pictorial Review announces an 
annual award of $5000 to the Ameri- 
can woman who makes the most dis- 
tinctive achievement, through indi- 
vidual effort, in the field of art, in- 
dustry, literature, music, the drama, 
education, science, or sociology. 

“Recommendations for this award 
may be made by organizations or by 
individuals, and must be made before 
September first of each year. 


“Any individual or organization 
may make one or more recommenda- 
tions. (No individual or organiza- 
tion in any way connected with Pic- 
torial Review may make a recom- 
mendation or receive the award.) 


“Any American woman citizen is 
eligible for this award. 


“The work for which the award is 
made must have been achieved with- 
in the year previous to that in which 
it is given. For example, the award 
for the year 1923 will be made by 
the end of the year 1924, and will be 
announced in Pictorial Review for 
January, 1925. A check will be 
mailed to reach the recipient before 
Christmas each year. 

“The objects of this award are 
three: 

“First, to bring to the attention of 
America and of the rest of the world 
the creative work of our active 
women of today. 

“Second, to make it possible for at 
least one of these women to enjoy a 
period of relaxation or a period of 
concentrated effort, unhampered by 
the necessity of earning money. 

“Third, to find and present to the 
public intimate human stories of the 
life and work of the great women of 
our day. 

“Tt is hoped that the award will be 
bestowed, not as a tardy recognition 
for achievements long past, however 
richly such recognition may be de- 
served, or how deplorable the lack of 
such recognition may be, but rather 
as a honorarium for some woman 
whose most brilliant achievement 
may lie just ahead, if the opportunity 
for rest or for concentrated effort 
were possible to her.” 


The jury of award appointed by the 
Pictorial Review is: William Allen 
White, Kansas; Mary Austin, New Mex- 
ico; Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, editor of 
Science Service, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
John Dickinson Sherman, Chicago and 
Estes Park, Col.; Mrs. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, California; Julia Arthur; Clark 


Howell, editor Atlanta Constitution; Ed- 


win Markham, dean of American poets; 


Dr. Henry G. Leach, editor The Forum; 
Walter Y. Clark, president of the Paint- 
ers and Sculptors’ Association; Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman; Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, associate editor New York Times; 
Ida Tarbell; Dr. Marion Le Roy Burton, 
president University of Michigan; Dr. 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, dean of the 
School of Civics and Philanthrophy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park, president National League of 
Women Voters; Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, 
president of the Federation of Women’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions; Louise 
Homer; Rose Brenner, president Council 
of Jewish Women; Mrs. Michael Gavin, 
president National Council Catholic 
Women; Mary Van Kleeck, director di- 
vision of industrial studies, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
Women Work on Committees 

RAU SCHREIBER, member of the 

German Reichstag, in an- interview 
during her recent visit at the Woman's 
Party Headquarters in Washington, told 
of the work of women on the committees 
of the German Reichstag. She said: 


“Women work on all committees in 
Parliament and may be elected chair- 
men of committees. Though women 
can go on any committee they choose, 
there are some for which they care 
more especially, taxation, children, 
social legislation, questions of popu- 
lation and venereal diseases, and so 
forth. We are an illogical country; 
although the constitution says that 
men and women have equal rights, at 
least in principle, we have not done 
away with our old code. It is still 
there, the basis for the whole jurisdic- 
tion and is applied to everyday life. 
So we women, in a country where men 
and women have equal rights accord- 
to the constitution ; where marriage is 
based on equality of the sexes and 

equal rights for both sexes, still have 
to make every law especially for ev- 
ery thing. We have to pass a special 
law granting women suffrage for the 
arbitration courts on industrial, com- 
mercial and labor questions.” 


Equal Rights in the French Family 

a Francaise, organ of the National 

Council of French Women, in its 
issue of February 9 contains an account 
of a new law passed by the French Leg- 
islature, punishing desertion of the 
family. This law was due largely to the 
efforts of Mme. Juliette Raspail, chair- 
man of the Suffrage Division of the Na- 
tional Council of French Women. Any- 
one failing to provide for husband or wife, 


minor children or dependent parents for 


whose support he or she is liable is sub- 
ject after three months to imprisonment 
of three months to a year or fine of 100 
to 2000 francs. A prison sentence is al- 


ways to be imposed for a second offense. 


Equal Rights 


Notes of the Week 


Fourth Biennial Congress of W. I. L. to 

Meet in Washington 

HE forthcoming conference to be held 

in Washington, D. C., May 1 to 7, by 
the Woman’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom, has already brought 
five foreign women delegates to this shore. 
They are Dr. Anita Augsburg, Fraulein 
Gertrude Baer and Fraulein Lida Gus- 
tava Heymann of Germany, Madame 
Duchene of France and Vrouw Ramondt- 
Hirschmann of Holland. These five 
women were part of the small group who 
met at the first W. I. L. conference at 
the Hague in 1915 to make plans for the 
League. Dr. Augsburg and Fraulein 
Heymann were pioneer suffragists in Ger- 
many, and following the revolution which 
granted women equal rights with men, in 
practically every walk of life, they turned 
their attention to the question of peace. 
Fraulein Baer, who represents the Youth 
Movement in Germany, has been active 
in reparation work in the devastated 
areas. The five women delegates are now 
lecturing in various parts of this coun- 
try. 
The Washington conference of the W. 
I. L. will mark the first meeting of this 


organization on this side of the Atlantic. 


It will be held at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


Swiss Women Continue Campaign 

N Le Mouvement Feministe, organ of 

the National Alliance of Swiss Wom- 
en’s Societies, for February 8 is a notice 
that the Swiss National Association for 
Woman Suffrage is carrying on an active 
campaign. Recently one of its leaders, 
Mile. Gourd, made a very. successful lec- 
ture tour in the Canton of Valais. At 
Martigny and again at Sion the munici- 
pality gave her the use of a hall in the 
Hotel de Ville, and in every case her lec- 
tures were well attended and received 
with every mark of approval. 


Women Wage-Earners in New York 
PECIAL BULLETIN 121 of the De- 
partment of Labor of the State of 

New York shows that one out of every 
four women in New York State works for 
wages, also that there are twice as many 
gainfully employed women in that State 
as in any other State in the Union. The 
report adds in its foreword, “Women 
happen to be and always have been the 
lowest paid group of workers.” 


Scandanavian Celebration 

ylaende, the Norwegian feminist 
magazine, in its February 15 issue, 

announces that the twentieth anniversary 

of the Norwegian Women’s National 

Councils was celebrated on January 8 at 

Kristiania. 
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Night Work Law Upheld 


on March 10 handed down a decision 

upholding the constitutionality of 
the New York statute which bars women, 
but not men, from employment between 
10 o’clock in the evening and 6 o’clock 
in the morning in restaurants. The stat- 
ute in question provides as follows: 


T. United States Supreme Court 


“3. In cities of the first and second 
class no female over the age of six- 
teen years shall be employed, per- 
mitted or suffered to work in or in 
connection with any restaurant * * 
before 6 o’clock in the morning or 
after 10 o’clock in the evening of 
any day. This subdivision shall, 
however, not apply to females em- 
ployed in restaurants as singers and 
performers of any kind, or as at- 
tendants in ladies’ cloak rooms and 
parlors, nor shall it apply to females 
employed in or in connection with 
the dining-rooms and kitchens of ho- 
tels or in connection with lunch- 
rooms or restaurants conducted by 
employers solely for the benefit of 
their own employes.” 


The Case Involved 


Under this statute Joseph Radice, a 
restaurant owner in Buffalo, N. Y., was 
convicted and fined $20 for allowing 
Anna Schmidt, a waitress, to work after 
10 o’clock in the evening. When this stat- 
ute went into effect, Anna Schmidt was 
endeavoring to support herself and two 
children during her husband’s absence in 
the World War by working in the evening 
from 6 o’clock until midnight. She pre- 
ferred the evening work because it enabled 
her to be with her children during the 
day when they needed her most, and be- 
cause night work is lighter than day work 
and tips more liberal. 

Radice challenged the validity of the 
statute upon the ground that it violates 
the due process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
by depriving him and Anna Schmidt 
of their liberty of contract. Regarding 
this point, Justice Sutherland in de- 
livering the opinion of the Supreme Court 
said: 

Opinion of the Court 
“The basis of the first contention 
is that the statute unduly and arbi- 
trarily interferes with the liberty of 
two adult persons to make a con- 
tract of employment for themselves. 

The answer of the State is that night 

work of the kind prohibited so in- 

juriously affects the physical condi- 
tion of women, and so threatens to 
impair their peculiar and natural 
functions, and so exposes them to the 
dangers and menaces incident to 


night life in large cities, that a 


statute prohibiting such work falls 
within the police power of the State 
to preserve and promote the public 
health and welfare. 


Reasons for Decision 


“The legislature had before it a 
mass of information from which it 
concluded that night work is sub- 
stantially and especially detrimental 
to the health of women. We cannot 
say that the conclusion is without 
warrant. The loss of a restful 
night’s sleep cannot be fully made 
up by sleep in the day time, especially 
in busy cities, subject to the disturb- 
ances incident to modern life. The 
injurious consequences were thought 
by the legislature to bear more heav- 
ily against women than men, and, 
considering their more delicate or- 
ganism, there would seem to be good 
reason for so thinking. The fact, as- 
suming it to be such, properly may 
be made the basis of legislation ap- 
plicable only to women. Testimony 
was given upon the trial to the effect 
that the night work in question was 
not harmful; but we do not find it 
convincing. Where the constitution- 
al validity of a statute depends upon 
the existence of facts, courts must be 
cautious about reaching a conclusion 
respecting them contrary to that 
reached by the legislature; and if the 
question of what the facts establish 
be a fairly debatable one, it is not 
permissible for the judge to set up 
his opinion in respect of it against 
the opinion of the lawmaker. The 
state legislature here determined 
that night employment of the char- 
acter specified was sufficiently detri- 
mental to the health and welfare of 
women engaging in it to justify its 
suppression; and, since we are un- 
able to find reasonable grounds for a 
contrary opinion, we are precluded 
from reviewing the legislative de- 
termination. Holden v. Hardy. 169 
U. S. 366. 395. The languare used 
by this Court in Muller v. Oregon. 
208 U. S. 412. 422, in respect of the 
physical limitations of women, is ap- 
plicable and controlling: 


Muller Case as Precedent 


“‘The limitations which this stat- 
ute places upon her contractual pow- 
ers, upon her right to agree with her 
employer as to the time she shall 
labor. are not imposed solely for her 
benefit. but also largely for the bene- 
fit of all. Many words cannot make 
this plainer. The two sexes differ in 
structure of body, in the functions to 
be performed by each, in the amount 
of physical strength. in the capacity 
for long continued labor, particularly 
when done standing, the influence of 
vigorous health upon the future well- 
eine of the race, the self-reliance 


which enables one to assert full. 


rights, and in the capacity to main: 
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tain the struggle for subsistence. 
This difference justifies a difference 
in legislation and upholds that which 
is designed to compensate for some 
of the burdens which rest upon her.’ 


Minimum Wage Decision Compared 

“Adkins v. Children’s Hospital, 
261 U. S. 525, is cited and relied. 
upon; but that case presented a ques- 
tion entirely different from that now 
being considered. The statute in the 
Adkins case was a wage-fixing law, 
pure and simple. It had nothing to 
do with the hours or conditions of 
labor. We held that it exacted from 
the employer ‘an arbitrary payment 
for a purpose and upon a basis hav- 
ing no casual connection with the 
business, or the contract or the 
work’ of the employe; but, referring 
to the Muller case, we said (p. 533) 
that ‘the physical differences (be- 
tween men and women) must be rec- 
ognized in appropriate cases and leg- 
islation fixing hours or conditions of 
work may properly take them into 
account.’ ” 


Other Contentions 


Radice further contended that the stat- 
ute contravenes the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, by 
an unreasonable and arbitrary classifica- 
tion. The points urged under this head 
were that the statute is discriminatory 
because by its terms women are prohibited 
from working in restaurants at night in 
cities of the first and second class (cities 
of more than 50,000 population), but are 
not prohibited from performing such work 
in other communities; and excludes from 
its operation women employed in restaur- 
ants as singers and performers, attendants 
in ladies’ cloakrooms, and so on. 


To this the Court replied that the limi- 
tation of the statute to cities of the first 
and second class does not bring about an 
unreasonable and arbitrary classification ; 
that the statute does not present a case 
where some of a class are selected for spe- 
cial restraint from which others of the 
same class are left free, but a case where 
all in the same class of work are included 
in the restraint. In referring to classifi- 
cations which have been sustained, the 
Court pointed to the decisions sustaining 
hours of labor for women in hotels but 
omitting women employes of boarding 
houses, lodging. houses, etc., Miller v. Wil- 
son, 236 U. S. at p. 382; and limiting the 
ours of labor of women pharmacists and 
student nurses in hospitals, but except- 
ing graduate nurses, Bosley v. McLaugh- 
lin, 236 U. S. at pp. 394-396. It was held 
that it is not beyond the power of the Leg- 
islature to recognize differences in the con- 
ditions of work, and that the law in ques- 
tion is not vulnerable to the objection 


that it constitutes a denial of the equal 


protection of the laws, 


; 
> 
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Equal Rights 


The Supreme Court and the Night Work Law 


HE Supreme Court decision this week upholding the constitutionality of 

the New York law prohibiting 1 ght work for women in certain occupa- 
tions furnishes another argument for the immediate passage of the National 
Equal Rights Amendment. Many women have believed that our National 
Constitution already protected women from discriminatory legislation of this 
type and have contended that the Equal Rights Amendment was unnecessary. 
This Supreme Court decision removes all doubt as to the immediate necessity 
for the Amendment. 

Legislation prohibiting women from doing paid work at night is obviously 
harmful to women and must not be permitted any longer in our country. If 
such legislation is legal under our present Constitution, as the Supreme Court 
has declared it to be, then we must change our National Constitution and 
write into the Constitution an amendment that will make any special labor 
laws, applying only to women, impossible. This the Equal Rights Amendment 
will do. Only when the Amendment is a part of our Constitution will women 
be secure from the danger of losing their paid work and being replaced in 
their jobs by men through this kind of legislation which any state legisla- 
ture may now enact at any time. 

The Supreme Court decision in this case is a step backward from the posi- 
tion taken by the same Court in the Minimum Wage Case last year. In that 
decision the Court held that there was no justification for a different law for 
women from that obtaining for women on the subject, and said: “We 
cannot accept the doctrine that women of mature age, sui juris, require or may 
be subjected to restrictions upon their liberty of contract which could not 
lawfully be imposed in the case of men under similar circumstances. To do 
so would be to ignore all the implications to be drawn from the present-day 
trend of legislation, as well as that of common thought and usage, by which 
woman is accorded emancipation from the old doctrine that she must be given 
special protection or be subjected to special restraint in her contractual and 
civil relationship.” (Adkins v. The Children’s Hospital, 261 U. S. 525, 1923.) 


The Theory of the Night Work Law 


HE Supreme Court decision on the night work law raises the whole ques- 


tion of the principle back of the law prohibiting paid work at night for. 


women, but not prohibiting it for men. 

The theory involved in this type of legislation, carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would either bring about a curfew law for adult women, or exclude 
women from all employment after dark, permitting them to be the night 
spenders and buyers, but leaving in men’s control the profits from all social 
processes after sundown. Shall we return to the stage with young men tak- 
ing the female parts because it is bad for women as potential mothers not to 
work in the sunshine? Shall we say that women may sit at restaurant 
tables ordering and eating food, paying for it to men cashiers and tipping 
men waiters, but that no expert women waitresses may serve that food to 
women and get the night wages and the tips? 

The absurdity of the theory is revealed if we think of what would be the 
effect of including in the prohibited employment such occupations as domestic 
service, nursing, telephone operating, musical, theatrical and stage work, or 
stenography. 

These jobs subject women to moral hazard, deprive them of the benefit of 


sunlight, normal sleep, ete.—but who is prepared to say that for the welfare 


of the race, no woman may be employed after six, nine or ten o’clock as a 
cook, waitress, maid or other domestic servant, as trained nurse, stenographer, 
telephone operator, actress or chorus girl, property woman or usher in a 
theatre; that no charwoman may be employed after dark, in the City Hall, 
or the Capitol or an office building? 

If some night work is socially ynnecessary and detrimental, then forbid 
the work for both men and women, but do not keep the woman who needs a 
job from the job and give it to 4 man in her stead, and then call it “protect- 
ing” the woman. 
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USTY, musty law books; mildewed 
D law books, dating back to the year 

1790. Why are these young women, 
eager, radiant, taking them down from 
their recesses in the austere room of the 
Supreme Court library? What are they 
doing in there, these young women; why 
are they in the high-ceilinged and somber 
chamber, where the records containing all 
the laws of the land that have been made 
since the drafting of the Constitution are 
kept for the reference of the justices of 
the United States Supreme Court? 

That young woman over the alcove. 
She is at a typewriter, copying, copying, 
copying, from one of those great sheep- 
skin covered volumes that a girl has 
brought to her. Two women sitting in 
the other corner of the arcade, one has a 
great law book on her lap. She is bent 
over it with intense concentration. She is 
reading aloud to the other woman who is 
holding a sheet of printed paper. It is 
a proof sheet. The one holding the proof 
sheet is marking with pencil on it while 
the other reads. She is correcting some- 
thing with the most detailed and studied 
care. What is this proof she is correct- 
ing? What is all this activity in the 
somber chamber of the Supreme Court 
library? 

Head of Department 

There is one young woman, rather tall, 
quite slender. She reminds you of a 
mediaeval page when she takes off her 
hat. Her features are classic. Her hair 
is cut off square. She seems to be in 
charge of these other workers, seems to 
be directing the thing. 

“What are all of you engaged in with 
these ponderous looking law books here?” 
you ask her. “Why all this stir in this 
tradition-enshrouded place?” 


She turns a very matter-of-fact look on 
you. “Oh, we?” she answers. “We are 
the Legal Research Department of the 
National Woman’s Party. We are con- 
sulting the laws, court decisions, and all 
the reports that have been made regard- 
ing decisions affecting women since the 
United States became a nation?” 


“You should wear a mortar-board and 
surplice,” you tell her, for you recall that 
this then is Burnita Shelton Matthews, 
the young Mississippi woman who has 
been admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court. 


For over two years Mrs. Matthews has 
been head of the Legal Research Depart- 
ment of the National Woman’s Party. 
She has had a staff of workers supplied 
her by the Woman’s Party. Day after 


day, for oper two years now, they have 


The Searchers 


By Hortense Russell. 


left the Party headquarters on Capitol 
Hill every morning, looking fresh and 
crisp and fit for any task. They return 
dusty, grimy, disheveled, for their arms 
have been laden with dirty and ancient 
books all the day long. 
Me The Libraries 

When they could not find all that they 
wanted to know about the laws regarding 
women in the Supreme Court Library, 
they would continue their work over at 
the Congressional Library. For the Li- 
brary of Congress contains some books 
that are so obsolete that they are not in 
the library of the Supreme Court. Behind 


the north curtain of the Congressional 


Library there is a stenographer. The 
procedure of the Supreme Court Library 
is repeated here. She is copying laws. 
This copyist is Millie Roehrer, a law stu- 
dent herself. She wants, like the others, 
to know all about the laws that discrimi- 
nate against women. Proof readers here 
in one corner comparing copies made of 
the laws with the original laws in the 
thumbed and discolored book. It must 
be an old one, that law—yes, it is. It is 
the Code of Napoleon. Think of the Code 
of Napoleon in the section devoted to the 
laws of the United States. What is it 
doing here? You look. You are sur- 
prised. You see that this book contains 
the laws of Louisiana. The Code of Napo- 
leon still maintains in Louisiana. You 
reflect that Napoleon did not have ex- 
actly what we would call advanced views 
in regard to the rights of women. And 
you are told that the Spanish laws which 
maintain in many of the Southwestern 
States are older, far older than the Code 
of Napoleon. In addition to that there 
is the English common law, which is the 
basis of all our laws in most of the States 
which discriminate against women. That 
is why there are so many workers, fifteen 
or sixteen sometimes, with five or six 
stenographers. In addition to this there 
are women doing legal research work in 
the States. Such work has never been 
done before. Information concerning the 
status of women before the law has 
been slight. But for three years it has 
been in a process of being uncovered. 
The task undertaken by the Woman’s 
Party has been gigantic. But the survey 
is being completed of all the laws and de- 
cisions of the 48 States and of the Fed- 
eral Government in any way affecting the 
position of women. 

The following subjects which are being 
investigated for each State will give some 
idea of the scope of the study which the 
Woman’s Party is conducting: 


Parental Rights 

1. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to the nat- 
ural guardianship of minor children, 
the support, control, custody, direc- 
tion of the education and general wel- 
fare of such children. 

2. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to the guar- 
dianship of any property of their 
minor children. 

3. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to the serv- 
ices and earnings of children. 

4. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to appren- 
ticing children. 

5. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to suits for 
damage on account of personal injury 
to their children. 

6. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to establish- 
ing the domicile of their children. 

7. Comparison of duty of father 
and mother with respect to support- 
ing their children. 

8. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to determin- 
ing the settlement of their children 
for pauper purposes. 

9. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to appoint- 
ing a guardian by will for their chil- 
dren. | 

10. Comparison of rights of father 
and mother with respect to inheriting 
from their children. 

11. Comparison of the rights of 
the widow and widower with respect 
to the effect of remarriage upon the 
guardianship of children. 

12. Comparison of rights, duties 
and obligations of father and mother 
of illegitimate children. 


Marital Rights 


13. Comparison of the position of 
husband and wife under the merging 
of identity doctrine. 

14. Comparison of the rights of 
husband and wife to direct family 
affairs. 

15. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife to establish his or her 
own domicile and domicile of the 
other. 

16. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to earn- 
ings of the other. 

17. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to serv- 
ices of the other in the home. 

18. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to dam- 
ages, in case of injury to the other. 

19. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife to acquire property 
after marriage. 

20. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife to manage nd control 
property after marriage. | 

21. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife to dispose of property 
after marriage. 

22. Question as to whether all 


property of married woman belongs 
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to husband unless affirmatively prov- 
en to belong to wife. 

23. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with respect to the 
ownership of the clothes of the other. 

24. Comparison of liability of hus- 
band and wife for the support of the 
other. 

25. Comparison of liability of hus- 
band and wife for support of other 
relatives. 

26. Comparison of responsibility 
of husband and wife for debts of the 
other contracted before and during 
the marriage relation. 

27. Comparison of right of hus- 
band and wife to determine his or 
her settlement for pauper purposes 
and the settlement of the other. 


Right to Sue 


28. Comparison of rights of hus- 
‘band and wife with regard to suing 

for alienation of affections of the 
other. 

29. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to suing 
for enticing the other to leave. 

30. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to suing 
for criminal conversation with the 
other. 

31. Comparison of responsibility 
of husband and wife for torts of the 
other committed before and during 
the marriage relation. 

32. Comparison of responsibility 
of husband and wife for crimes of the 
other committed during the marriage 
relation. 

33. Comparison of rights of mar- 
ried man and married woman to make 
contracts, including becoming parties 
to negotiable instruments or evidence 
of indebtedness, becoming accommo- 
dation endorser or maker of note for 
another or guarantor or surety for 
another. 

34. Comparison of rights of mar- 
ried man and married woman to 
carry on a business. 

35. Comparison of position of hus- 
band and wife as agent of the other. 

36. Comparison of right of a mar- 
ried man and a married woman to 
sue and be sued. 

37. Question of right of husband 
and wife to sue each other. 

38. Rights of separate existence 


of husband and wife on witness 
stand. 

39. Comparison of right of hus- 
band and wife to adopt a child. 


Divorce Grounds 


40. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to grounds 
for annulment of marriage. 

41. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to grounds 
for separation from bed and board. 

42. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife with regard to grounds 
for divorce. 

43. Comparison of the effect of 
separation from bed and board upon 
subsequent status of husband and 
wife. 

44. Comparison of the effect of 
absolute divorce upon subsequent 
status of husband and wife. 

45. Comparison of liability of hus- 
band and wife to pay alimony and 
court costs after separation or di- 
vorce, and during court proceedings 
for the same. 

46. Comparison of right of hus- 
band and wife to make a will. 

47. Comparison of effect of mar- 
riage of a man and of a woman upon 
validity of their wills which were 
made before marriage. 

48. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife in estate of deceased 
spouse when there is a will. 

49. Comparison of rights of hus- 
band and wife in estate of deceased 
spouse in case of intestacy. 

50. Comparison of rights of males 
and females in inheriting. 

51. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to act as administrators. 

52. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to act as executors. 

53. Comparison of effect of mar- 
riage upon authority of male and fe- 
male administrator or executor. 


Public Relations 


54. Comparison of right of males 
and females to attend schools and 
universities maintained in whole or 
in part by Government funds. 

55. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to enter professions and 
occupations. 

56. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to serve on juries. 


Equal Rights 

57. Camparison of _ citizenship 
rights of males and females. 

58. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to be notaries public. 

59. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to hold positions and 
offices under the school laws. 

60. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to be on boards of asy- 
lums and similar institutions main- 
tained in whole or in part by public 
funds. 

61. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to be overseers of the 
poor. 

62. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to hold legislative, ad- 
ministrative and other offices under 
the Federal, State and local govern- 
ment. 

63. Comparison of rights of males 
and females to hold any other offices 
for which government funds or sub- 
sidies are used. 

64. Comparison of rights of males 
and females under the homestead 
laws of the States and of the United 
States. 

65. Comparison of the rights of 
males and females under the immi- 
gration laws. 

66. Comparison of the rights of 
males and females under the labor 
laws. 

67. Comparison of the rights of 
males and females in regard to poll 
tax, inheritance taxes, etc. 

68. Comparison of age of majority 
and age of consent for boys and girls. 


Sex Offenses 


69. Adequacy of penalty for of- 
fenses against women, such as rape, 


assault with intent to commit rape, 
transporting women for purposes of 
prostitution, placing women in 
houses of prostitution, procuring 
women inmates for house of prostitu- 
tion, keeping a house of prostitution, 
placing wife in house of prostitution, 
receiving money from earnings of 
prostitute. 

70. Comparison of immunities and 
penalties for sex offenses, as applied 
to males and females. 

71. Comparison of regulations 
concerning quarantine, examination 
and treatment of disease, as applied 
to males and females. 


The Strength of Women 


THINK that perhaps you expect me 

to tell you whether women are able to 
do physical work as well as men. I could 
dwell at some length on that proposition. 
I have been in the industry of nursing 
for thirty-four years, and through all 
these years, not only have I carried on 
work requiring great physical activity, 
but I have seen literally thousands of my 
colleagues do the same, in service of a 
most exacting kind. I have seen them 
asked to use their hands for many men, 
and their heads for themselves and the 
men, too. I have no doybt as te the phy- 


gica) ability of women 


Speech delivered by 

Annie W. Goodrich 
Dean of the Yale School of Nursing, 
at a dinner given by the National 


Woman’s Party at the Hotel Astor, 
February 10, 1924. 


Sometimes I wonder how those who 
travel widely can have any doubt about 
this. I cannot myself wipe out from mem- 
ory pictures of trayel on the other side. 
One of the loveliest is that of a scene 
where I saw peasants, men and women, 


wielding scythes in perfect harmony. It 


would be difficult to have told which car- 
ried the scythe with more strength and 
grace. I remember also looking out of my 
window in a little hotel in a town of Italy, 
watching a man and woman come up a 
hill. The woman carried on her head, with 
much grace and ease, a huge basket, while 
the man rode, I must say without much 
grace, a donkey hardly large enough to 
keep his feet from striking the ground. 


Such pictures are ever with me. 


My appeal tonight, however, is not 
from this standpoint. I have no question 
in my mind as to the ability of women to 


do without any special privileges—if we 
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choose to call them such—which they may 
lose under the Equal Rights amendment. 
What is borne in upon me is much more 
important. It seems to me that one of 
the essential things, as one of those intel- 
lectuals of the English Labor Party has 
well said, is to keep in mind the idea of 
purpose. There is a purpose, as I see it, 
in this new western world of ours, and 
that is to establish the rights of all that 
occupy this planet—Equal Rights for all. 
I love the slogan of the Woman’s Party— 
Equal Rights—because of all that it 
means. I think there is an ideal there 
which has been brought down to us from 


the founders of our Constitution. All 
men, we say, are born free and equal, and 
it seems to me that one of the beautiful 
and fine thoughts in this question of Equal 
Rights is that of men and women working 
together in a common cause for the future 
of the race. No person who has had to 


face, as I have and as many of my col- 


leagues have, the wastage of human life, 
can fail to think very definitely along the 
road toward that day when we can create 
a different situation for the race. : 

I want to say that while I have the 
greatest sympathy with the efforts of 
those who believe that we may interfere 
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with the welfare laws for women by strug- 
gling for Equal Rights, in the last analy- 
sis I cannot help but see that the longest 
vision and the clearest is that which is 
back of the Equal Rights movement. 
When men and women stand together 
with equal responsibility, then have we a 
better chance to see what man has to give, 
and what woman has to give. 

I can think of no more beautiful thing in 
the world than for men and women to work 
together for the good of the race. Both 
must stand together if we are to trans- 
form this planet—to bring about a better 
world, and to have the hereafter now. 


News from the Field 


New York Activities 


LSIE HILL, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Council of the Woman’s 
Party, spoke at the Saturday Dis- 

cussion Luncheon of the National Repub- 

lican Club in New York City on March 

1. About three hundred guests were pres- 

ent. The subject for the discussion at this 

luncheon was “Majority Parties and the 

Bloc System.” Senator Capper of Kan- 

sas spoke on the Farm Bloc and Miss Hill 
followed with the Woman’s Bloc. 

The chairman, Robert Kelley Prentiss, 
introduced Miss Hill as “the representa- 
tive of an organization whose object is to 
organize the vote along sex lines.” Miss 
Hill explained at once that the object of 
the Woman’s Party is quite the opposite; 
that is, the removal of all forms of the 
subjection of women to men, beginning 
with those written in the law. 


Mrs. R. B. Stearns, Chairman of the 
Twenty-fifth Congressional District of 
New York, writes of a meeting to be held 
in her district: 


“We are planning a Westchester 
County mass-meeting in White Plains 
on Friday, April 25, at8 P. M. We 
have secured the High School Audi- 
torium gratis. I am delighted to have 
secured for speakers Senator Sea- 
bury ©. Mastick and Mrs. Have- 
meyer.” 


The New York Herald of March 9 tells 
of one of the benefits which has been ar- 
ranged by the Inez Milholland Masque 
Committee of the Woman’s Party: 


“The first of a series of benefits for 
the Inez Milholland Memorial Masque 
will be given under the auspices of 
the Junior Council of the Masque 
Committee, and will take the form of 
a regular presentation of the play, 
“The Wonderful Visit,“ by H. G. 
Wells and St. John Ervine, on next 
Tuesday night. The play is being pre- 
sented at the Lenox Hill Theater. 
Cornelia Rose is chairman of the 
Council.” 


More than two hundred people greeted 
Heywood Broun of the New York 


World and Mrs. Muriel Matters Porter 


of England, who were the speakers at the 


Sunday evening supper of the New York 
City Committee of the National Woman’s 
Party, held March 9, at Allerton House, 
New York City. 


Mr. Broun said he had never been able 
to accept the theory that there were two 
kinds of mind, a male mind and a female 
mind, nor accept the prevailing belief 
that the male mind was the superior. His 
experience as a journalist had led him to 
quite the opposite conclusion, that it was 
quite impossible to distinguish between 
the two—and he cited several instances 
where the public had been quite deceived. 
He spoke of a newspaper woman whose 
baseball stories were most successful, but 
who had signed a man’s name to them, 
because if a woman’s name had appeared 
over the stories the fans would have felt 
they were not sufficiently authenticated. 


“T certainly can see no objection to 
women serving on a jury,” said Mr. 
Broun. “I think they would make better 
jurors than men, because they possess the 
capacity of attention, which is very largely 
a matter of training, and women have had 
to sit still and listen to what was told 
them for so many years that they are 
eminently fitted for this job! 


“And as for women being more senti- 
mental than men, this has never been 
proved, and, personally, I consider the 
male more sentimental than the female. 
Take the books he reads and the plays he 
likes.“ 


Mr. Broun said he considered men 
more easily shocked than women, and the 
argument that women could not stand to 
listen to testimony in court a fallacy— 
that the realistic mind of a woman faced 
a fact without flinching. “All this no- 


tion of protecting women from the sordid- 
ness of life has really been brought about 
by the desire of men to protect them- 
selves.” 

“What do you think of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, Mr. Broun?” some one asked 
“T cannot say much 


from the audience. 


more than I have,” he replied. “I cannot 
see the other side at all. I can see no 
argument against it.” 


“Are you in favor of prohibiting women 
from working at night?” “I am against 
all restrictive legislation for women that 
does not apply to men,” said Mr. Broun. 
“I believe in a free, fair show for all 
women.” 

Mrs. Muriel Matters Porter, a distin- 
guished English feminist, gave a most de- 
lightful talk on English politics and 
feminism. Mrs. Porter does not believe 
in special protective legislation for 
women, and was amazed to find in this 
country women who still believed in it. 
J am aware,“ said Mrs. Porter, “that 
there exists in many women’s consciences 
a feeling of inferiority. It is very bad, but 
it is just as bad for a feeling of superior- 
ity to exist in woman’s conscience. The 
perfect home comes only from a min- 
gling together of the minds and hearts 
of men and women, on an equal plane, 
the woman the equal of the man, not, as 
Keats describes woman, ‘a milk-white 
lamb, bleating for man’s protection.’ I 
have found in this country many capable, 
fearless women, thinking for themselves, 
and not ‘milk-white lambs bleating for 
man’s protection.’ ” 

“For the first time,” she said in con- 
cluding, “we have in Parliament this year 
five women in seats, not because they were 
the wives of men, but because they were 
women.” 


In the District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia Branch of the 
Woman’s Party entertained Maryland 
members and friends of the Woman’s 
Party at National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington last Sunday. A number of people 
came from Baltimore to assist. Mrs. 
Robert Walker of Govans, a member of 
the Maryland Committee, presided at the 
meeting and introduced the speaker, Mrs. 
Donald R. Hooker of Baltimore, Chairman 
of the Maryland Branch of the Woman’s 


Party. 


* 
* 
* 
* 
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Equal Rights 


Comments of the Press 


At the Watch Tower: 
From The Outlook, New York City, January 23, 1924. 


é HESE militant women [the National Woman’s Party] 

call their National Headquarters—a group of historic 
buildings directly across the plaza from the National Capitol, 
purchased by Mrs. Belmont—the Watch Tower. From this impor- 
tant vantage point they keep a watchful eye on happenings in 
Congress, radioing the news to their followers throughout the 
country. 

“Their program of legislation is now crammed in a capsule 
known as the Equal Rights Bill, which demands the granting to 
women of complete political, legal and civil equality with men. 
This is strongly opposed by other women’s organizations as too 
sweeping in its provisions, working in some cases more hardship 
than benefit. | 

“The Woman’s Party, however, brooks no interference. Before 
drafting the Equal Rights legislation, State and National, they 
first consulted lawyers of prominence in all parts of the country 
and in all phases of law. Satisfied with the legality of the blanket 
amendment, the National officers of the Woman’s Party met in 
conference and indorsed it, and then began a campaign in its 
behalf among the State Legislatures. In the next election they 
intend to make the Equal Rights amendment a paramount politi- 
cal issue, just as they made suffrage a political issue of prime 
importance in previous elections. | 

„If the powers that be do not come across, it is obvious that 
the Woman’s Party means trouble. They represent a greater 
potentiality for a third party than any progressive bloc that has 
ever log ned on the political horizon.” 


Equal Rights 
BY RUTH BROWNLOW, 
New York Tribune and Evening Mail, February 1. 


n bills have been introduced into the State 
Legislature by the women of the State, bills designed to 
equalize the rights and the responsibilities of men and women. 

“This subject of blanket equalization is one of the things that 
the women themselves differ about. 

“Many women of America object to any such wholesale legis- 
lation, thinking that the bills that have already been passed pro- 
tecting women should be maintained, even though they smack 


a bit of inequality. 


“The National Woman’s Party has sponsored the bills, saying 
that the women want not only equal privileges, but equal respon- 
sibilities as well. 

“While the Party does not oppose the 48-hour week or the 
minimum wage law, it insists that such laws should apply to 
both men and women. And it says that the present laws protect- 
ing women in industry not only protect them, but also hamper 
them and prevent them from taking an equal place in the compe- 
tition of the industrial world. 


“A woman is not allowed to work in a restaurant or on an 
elevator after 10 o’clock at night, although she can scrub floors 
and nurse and dance all night long. This is not considered 
equality by the sponsors of the bill, who say that no one got ex- 
cited about the strength capacity of a woman as long as she was 
doing the unpaid labor of the home. And they ask why the whole 
world should be concerned over her welfare just because she is 
getting paid for her labor. 

One hears often from the male half of the world that women, 
since they ask for equality, must take along with it the disad- 
vantages and the responsibilities hitherto considered man’s. 

“The bills now before the Albany Legislature would accomplish 
just that. 

“And on looking over the bills. it seems that those advantageous 
to women are in the majority. 

“Some of them would make her serve on juries, pay alimony 
and share in the support of her children (either in the home or 
out). 

“But others of them would give her equal wages, equal control 
over the property of her children, the ownership of her own 
labor and services, whether she works inside or outside the home, 
the right to hold public office, with equal pay for equal work, and 
the same rights over her property that her husband has over his. 

“As for the children, one bill would make every child the 
legitimate child of its natural parents and their heir. 

“And another would change the present wording of the existing 
iaw regarding prostitution, since the law now says ‘only women 
can commit prostitution.’ | 

“These are bills that call for sweeping changes. If the women 
do not want the changes made, now is the time to say so. 

“If they do want them made, a word to tha“ «ffect would help 
things along.” 
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